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THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIA. 
TION FOR THE DEAF, established 
in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell, 
welcomes to its membership all who 
are interested in improving the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, their ability to communicate with 
those who hear normally, and their ad- 
justment to life in the hearing world. 
Its membership fee ($3 a year — $50 
for life) includes a subscription to The 
Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquar- 
ters of the Association, is an informa- 
tion center about deafness, founded 
(also by Alexander Graham Bell) in 
1887. Its library on deafness and 
speech is probably the largest in the 
world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official or- 
gan of the Association, was founded in 
1899. It publishes professional articles 
for teachers, practical suggestions for 
parents, helps for lip readers and hear- 
ing aid users, true stories about those 
who have conquered the effects of 
deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech As- 
sociation and Volta Bureau; Editor, 
Volta Review, Josephine B. Timber- 
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Sources of Help for Parents” 


By Crarence D. O’Connor, L.H.D. 


guidance, but’ the fathers and moth- 

ers who begin to wonder why their 
baby is not disturbed by loud sounds or 
does not respond to repeated calls are des- 
perately in need of very special informa- 
tion and help. Naturally, their first thought 
is to consult a physician, in the hope that 
there is a cure for whatever these baffling 
symptoms may indicate. 

Whenever that terrifying sentence of 
“deafness” is pronounced, the immediate 
reaction is an emotional one. Intense feel- 
ings of frustration and hopelessness are 
natural. If the doctor is a wise and well 
informed man, he will explain that his 
“prescription” includes the right kind of 
home training and education and he will 
direct the parents to an agency that can 
guide them on their way. Unfortunately, 
there are still physicians, including pedia- 
tricians, who are not prepared to help their 
patients in this way. Even in this day of 
increased enlightenment on deafness prob- 
lems, some parents report that their doctor 
has said, “Wait until the child is six, and 
then send him to a school for the deaf.” 

There are numerous national, state, and 
local sources of information. Judging 
from the referrals that come to the Volta 
Bureau from famous medical clinics and 
individual physicians, it would seem that 
this institution stands foremost on. many a 
reference list, for it is becoming increas- 
ingly well known that the inventor of the 


- PARENTS need help in child 


*A paper delivered at the Town Meeting for Par- 
ents conducted by the Volta Bureeu as its contribu- 
tion to Hearing Week, May 10, 1950. 
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telephone established the Volta Bureau to 
aid persons of all ages and with all types 
of deafness in their search for specialized 
help. During its sixty-three busy years the 
name has become synonymous with serv- 
ice. A letter addressed to the Volta Bu- 
reau, Washington 7, D. C., stating the facts 
and asking for guidance, will bring a 
prompt response. The constructive first 
steps will be outlined. Despair will give 
way to hope. 

The American Hearing Society, 817 
14th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C., 
was established in 1919 to aid the hard of 
hearing, not the deaf, but it channels in- 
quiries about the deaf to the sources from 
which help can be obtained. Some of its 
chapters conduct weekly classes for pre- 
school children and weekly or monthly 
discussion groups for parents. 


Other sources of guidance for distracted 
parents include: 1) Any’ nearby school 
for the deaf; 2) Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington 2, D. C.; 3) A City, County, or 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; or 4) the United States Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

Sometimes a parent knows of a family 
in which there is a deaf child who has 
moved along in school to the point where 
both the child and the parents have ad- 
justed to the problem of deafness. Such 
families are able and very glad to point 
out the guide posts which have proved suc- 
cessful in their case. 

Today there are about one hundred and 
thirty colleges and universities which have 
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speech and hearing clinics. Not all of them 
are prepared to give parent guidance but 
probably most of them know what referrals 
to offer to parents of young deaf children. 
Hospital clinics, such as Johns Hopkins at 
Baltimore, the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn., the Oeschler Clinic in New Orleans; 
and the Massachusetts Eye and Ear In- 
firmary in Boston, are prepared to test the 
hearing of young children and to give 
treatment where indicated; or, where treat- 
ment is of no avail, to refer the parents 
to educational institutions. 

Parents can and do turn to their public 
libraries and are directed to books and 
magazines in the category of physical han- 
dicaps. Any good book in this classifica- 
tion will have a chapter, or at least a few 
paragraphs, on hearing handicaps, with 
suitable references for more detailed infor- 
mation. “What the Mother of a Deaf Child 
Ought to Know,” by John Dutton Wright, 
is still a classic. That well known pedia- 
trician and delightful writer, Benjamin 
Spock, M.D., has issued his Book of Baby 
and Child Care in a paper bound edition, 
as well as cloth, and has referred parents 
of deaf children to the Volta Bureau. A 
new book, the Handicapped Child by Edith 
M. Stern and Elsa Castendyck, devotes a 
chapter to hearing handicaps and names 
the John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles, the 
Volta Bureau, and the American Hearing 
Society as sources of further information. 

Unfortunately, misinformation creeps 
into the printed word now and then. A 
well known catalogue lists a training course 
for parents, and the course itself implies 
that the deaf need not attend a special 
school to acquire skill in speech without 
benefit of some residual hearing. An im- 
portant newspaper publicized a clinic in 
which young children with usable hearing 
were given auditory training, and then 
closed with a forecast of a rosy future in 
which there would be no schools for the 
deaf. It should be made clear that young 
hard of hearing children who, with ampli- 
fied sound, can correctly hear and imitate 
speech, are the ones who can remain in 
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schools with hearing children. Parents of 
deaf children have enough difficulties to 
overcome without being misled by the ill 
informed. 


Helpful Publications 


Tue Vorta Review is an _ illustrated 
monthly magazine for parents and teachers 
of the deaf, hard of hearing adults, physi- 
cians, rehabilitation workers, hearing aid 
manufacturers and dealers, and anyone 
else whose interest lies in scientific and 
humanitarian efforts to establish natural 
communication between the hearing, the 
non-hearing, and the partially hearing. 
The department called “The Parents Talk 
It Over” has proved popular and practical. 

The American Annals of the Deaf, 
founded in 1847, is the official organ of 
the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf and of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
It is published five times a year and the 
January issue always contains statistics on 
schools for the deaf, with information on 
the vocations taught in residential schools, 
the educational systems employed in all 
types of schools, the number of children 
who use group or individual hearing aids, 
and other revealing data. 

“Child Care Questions and Answers” is 
a helpful book compiled by the Children’s 
Welfare Federation of New York and pub- 
lished by Doubleday Company, Inc., Gar- 
den City, Long Island. 

The Journal of Exceptional Children is 
the official organ of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children and is 
just what its name implies. 

The Education of Exceptional Children 
is described in the Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. 


Other Sources of Help 


The John Tracy Clinic, 924 West 37th 
St., Los Angeles 7, established in 1942, 
already has a national and international 
reputation. Its correspondence course for 
parents of preschool children is followed 
by hundreds of Americans and has been 


translated into many languages. It is 4 
(See “Sources of Help,” page 438) 
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A Leader, at Seventy-Eight 


By Lenna McKINLEY 


near-northside is today the leader 
of perhaps the greatest Christian 
movement of all our city’s history. 


She is Miss Pauline Dennis, of 56 North 
Avenue, N. E., who for the past four years 
has been combing the streets from North 
Avenue to Baker, from Marietta to Pied- 
mont, where she has gathered together 925 
children and enrolled them in Sunday 
school at North Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 

“Miss Pauline,” as she is affectionately 
known to all her loving charges, is the 
“Woman of the Week” every Sunday to 
hundreds: of youngsters whose lives are 
brightened and influenced for good because 
of her thoughtfulness. 

A native of Bishopville, South Carolina, 
Miss Pauline has spent all her adult life 
working with children in the South. Fol- 
lowing her graduation from high school, 
she taught in rural schools until she could 
earn money for a college education. 


A TINY 78-year-old lady of Atlanta’s 


She took two degrees from George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, at Nashville, 
Tennessee, and then spent several summers 
each at Chicago and Columbia Universi- 
ties to prepare herself further for her life 
work. She has wielded her influence in the 
classroom from Virginia to Florida, where 
she always gave that extra portion of serv- 
ice which made her influence felt by many 
a boy and girl. 

During her teaching service, Miss 
Pauline had the responsibility—and the 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT: One of the South’s great 
newspapers, the Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, 
Georgia, made an especially noteworthy selection 
some months ago for its “Woman of the Week” 
department. The story, by one of its staff writers, 
is reprinted here by special permission. The 
photograph was made by Hugh Stovall for the 
Constitution, and the engraving has been lent 
to the Votta Review by the Presbyterian Survey, 
Richmond, Virginia, in which the article has also 
been reprinted.—EpiTor. 


privilege, as she points out—of rearing an 
orphaned niece and nephew, who were left 
to her as babies. She is proud of the fact 
that the niece, a graduate of Agnes Scott 
College and Columbia University, is now 
an outstanding college librarian. And she 
is equally proud of that nephew who, fol- 
lowing his graduation from Georgia Tech, 
took a position with an Atlanta utilities 
organization where he is now a South- 
eastern supervisor. 

When her hearing became impaired in 
1919, Miss Pauline gave up teaching and 
came to Atlanta, where she was employed 
for 10 years at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion office here. Then when she retired at 
70, she began to look around for some 
other means of service to round out a rich, 
full life. 


“As I looked about me—here in the 
North Avenue section where industrial 
Atlanta has finally caught up with us—I 
decided that here was a job that I really 
must do,” she said. “Many children in this 
neighborhood were playing on the streets 
every Sunday morning instead of going to 
Sunday school, and I set out to learn why. 
I made a canvass of my own street, from 
Marietta Street over to Piedmont, that first 
week in 1943, and I have since .covered 
practically every street to Baker. 

“Mothers of many of these children 
worked, I knew, and were too tired to 
realize the importance of getting their 
youngsters off every Sunday morning. And 
having experienced much of the seamy side 
of life myself, I could easily imagine that 
some children did not have decent clothes 
to go to Sunday school. I found this to be 
true in many instances. 

“Understand, I have never tried to in- 
fluence a mother to release her child to me 
who is already in Sunday school,” she ex- 
plained. “And, when any objection is 
raised about the Presbyterian faith, | al- 
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ways explain that we do not teach doctrine 
in Sunday school, and that surely a Pres- 
byterian Sunday school is better than none 
at all. But, with very few exceptions, these 
mothers have accepted my venture gra- 
ciously and have co-operated whole-heart- 
edly in having their children ready when 
we call for them. 

“You see, I don’t have a car, so I have 
walked, up one street and down another, 
to make all my calls. In the beginning, I 
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people of my church volunteered their 
help. Two cars were assigned to me every 
Sunday to pick up my children, and many 
people donated clothes and money. I have 
never solicited for my cause, but the Lord 
has been good to me. I get money dona- 
tions from 25 cents to $100, and I get 
clothes from many contributors of other 
church denominations. 

“We now have 15 cars assigned to Sun- 
day transportation, and several hundred 


Photo by Hugh Stovall for The Atlanta Constitution 


“MISS PAULINE” AND SOME OF HER YOUNG CHARGES 


walked with the children to Sunday school, 
and saw all of them home safely. And on 
many occasions, I have made trips the 
previous Saturday, to take certain children 
clothes, to polish their little shoes for 
them, to take them to get a haircut. 

“It wasn’t long, of course, until the good 


children are gathered in every Sunday. | 
present the transportation committee with 
a list of children’s names with. their ad- 
dresses each week, and I personally check 
them all in and out of Sunday school. 
Sometimes, but not often, a disappointed 


(See “A Leader,” page 438) 
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No Training School for Negro Teachers 


By Mary C. New 


dent of the North Carolina School 

for the Blind and the Deaf, asked 
me if I would go to Raleigh to give a 
week’s work to the teachers in the Negro 
School for the Deaf. He said that the 
great problem posed by the lack of teach- 
er training facilities for Negroes was such 
that the situation was deplorable and that 
even one week’s work would be of help. 

The five days spent there proved to be a 
busy and enlightening period, so much so 
that it has been suggested that I write 
about the experience in order to bring 
before people who are interested in the 
welfare of all deaf children the conditions 
that exist in the Negro schools, and the 
overwhelming problem these schools face 
in that there is no established center where 
their prospective teachers may go to re- 
ceive a year’s full training. Taking the 
North Carolina School as an example, this 
is the status of the teaching staff in regard 
to special training: 

Of the thirteen teachers on the staff, six 
had had no special training whatsoever. Of 
the remaining seven, one had had 15 
weeks at Hampton Institute; three, 9 
weeks; three, 6 weeks. Think of it; from 
6 to 15 weeks in summer sessions to pre- 
pare for one of the hardest teaching jobs 
that can be undertaken! 

To give these intelligent and cooperative 
—but for the main. part inexperienced — 
teachers any help in one week seemed a 
discouraging task to undertake. However, 
an endeavor was made to present an over- 
all picture of work to be done in the de- 
velopment and use of speech, speechread- 
ing, and hearing, and some concrete sug- 
gestions as to how to accomplish such a 
program. 

With the full cooperation of each mem- 
ber of the staff, the week’s routine evolved 
into days divided in this manner: 


[ AST winter, Mr. Peeler, Superinten- 


9:00-10:00 — Work in individual class 
rooms. 

10:00-12:00 — All teachers met in com- 
mon room. Each day children were taught, 
the lesson demonstrating points made in 
lectures relative to the teaching of speech, 
speechreading, and use of hearing. 

2:00-4:00 — All teachers met together 
again, at which time a very condensed 
course in phonetics was presented, and 
again demonstrations were given. 

Human endurance made it impossible to 
cram any more hours of work into the day. 
I left Raleigh warmed by expressions of 
gratefulness evidenced by the staff and the 
students, but chilled by the thought of the 
“too little and too late” aid they have re- 
ceived so far. It was with great pleasure 
that I received a letter in March written 
by one of the teachers there. To quote in 
part, “First let me tell you how very grate- 
ful we are for your giving us such a won- 
derful week. We got so much out of the 
talks and demonstrations and we are doing 
our best to put into practice what we 
learned. ... We are having a series of 
class demonstrations, one each week, fol- 
lowed by helpful criticisms, which is help- 
ing us to carry out the work better.” 

After one week’s work this group of 
teachers had begun to organize their plans, 
to work together, to teach for each other 
in order that they might give constructive 
criticisms to one another! What might 
they not be able to do for the deaf children 
under their charge if they had opportuni- 
ties for acquiring teaching theories and 
practices in a good school over an ade- 
quate period of time? 

Sporadic attempts have been made by 
individual people and schools to give in- 
service training to Negro teachers, but 
these attempts have been pitifully few in 
number and not far reaching in influence. 

(See “No Training School,” page 436) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


IFFERENT people have different 
[ieee about vacations. Stevenson 

liked to be alone when the world 
got too much for him, so he packed a sleep- 
ing bag on a donkey, and went off to 
“tinker himself with solitude.” I like soli- 
tude in many situations, but I cannot play 
alone, and when | have a vacation | want 
people. Not strangers, people who have to 
have ice broken, but friends — people | 
want to talk to, whom | seldom get a 
chance to talk to during the year, since 
they are usually located at the other end 
of the map. 

This year I took off from Los Angeles 
one foggy Saturday night, and landed on 
a pleasant Sunday morning in Washington, 
D. C., being met at the airport by three of 
my best friends, of whose conversation | 
had been deprived for a long time. They 
took me to their lovely and peaceful home 
in Foxhall Village, and I settled down in 
their attractive guest room for two whole 
weeks. 

It is in this home that I am always most 
keenly aware of the old saying, The beauty 
of the house is order. This house is always 
in order, and that is why it is so peaceful 


and inviting, especially when you are tired. - 


Three busy, active women, who have lived 
together in the same house for twenty 
years, have learned that the only way to 
combine housekeeping and three separate 
and demanding jobs is to keep the house- 
work simple and keep it done. Whenever 
you go into that house, peace seeps through 
you, and I felt very selfish at enjoying the 
peace and rest and coolness, when the 
owners who created it were slaving away 
at their jobs. 


What Makes a House Peaceful? 


Of course, some of the general harmony 
and restfulness come from the kind of 
furniture they have gathered together 
through the years—the old black walnut 
and rosewood, as well as the large unclut- 
tered spaces that prevail on walls and 


floors and even closets. It takes a genius 
for home making to have clean and order- 
ly closets and yet not make a guest feel 
that order is more important than hospi- 
tality. 

If I am visiting busy people, I'd rather 
go to those who have office jobs than those 
who have farms. If I go to a farm for my 
vacation, | spend most of my time washing 
dishes, ironing children’s clothes and pick- 
ing beans. When everybody else is engaged 
in those pursuits, you don’t feel like taking 
a nap or wandering up a hill to see the 
view; and my arrival at a farm is usually 
coincidental with the height of the bean 
crop. So I was glad of the Foxhall Village 
vacation which enabled me to rest and loaf 
with a reasonably clear conscience, visit 
old friends, visit the Volta Bureau, and 
see beautiful Washington. 

There are lots of things and people to 
see in Washington, and I had some fine 
trips. Two of my more adventurous friends 
drove me to Fredericksburg in a pouring 
rain. Nobody but those two would have 
started out in a thunderstorm, but we ran 
right through it, had a fine Southern din- 
ner, and came back through melting moon- 
light, under a sky without a cloud. 

Another day, I was invited to a delight- 
ful cabin on the Severn River, just where 
the river flows into Chesapeake Bay. Here 
a group of old friends who have known 
one another for years lunched and ex- 
changed personalities, and I thought once 
more how many charming people there are 
who have faulty hearing. 


Visiting the Berrymans 


From Foxhall Village, | moved to an- 
other charming home, the Berrymans’— 
very different from the house I had just 
left. The Berrymans are collectors and 
connoisseurs in half a dozen different di- 
rections, and their house, all three stories 
of it, is filled from top to bottom with col- 
lections of everything imaginable—books, 
paintings, ivory miniatures, Chinese jade, 
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Dresden china, antique glass, bookplates, 
photographs of all the great of Washington 
that Mr. Berryman at one time or another 
cartooned. Clifford Berryman’s presence 
delighted the Washington scene for more 
than sixty years, just as his cartoons sent 
the circulations of Washington newspapers 
soaring. There is a great emptiness in the 
house that his presence once filled. 

Mrs. Berryman spends hours every day 
sorting, arranging, and packing more than 
4,000 original cartoons that are to be pre- 
sented to the Library of Congress, and 
more than 15,000 letters to and from Mr. 
Berryman. The most interesting things in 
the house, to me, are the cartoons of Mr. 
Berryman himself, done by other cartoon- 
ists in honor of some. anniversary of 
“Cliff,” the greatest, most finished artist 
of them all. 

I had one day in Philadelphia, which I 
spent with still another friend who came, 
all beautifully white gloved and unruffled, 
straight from school graduation exercises 
to the train in North Philadelphia. She 
took me to an old mill in the country for 
dinner, and then for a brief visit to her 
house and her lovely garden with its cop- 
per beech trees, roses and honeysuckle. 


I trailed laurel and wild honeysuckle all 
through Virginia and Pennsylvania and 
down through New Jersey to Bridgeton, 
where a friend of mine works for the 
Seabrook Farms. This enterprise provides 
a fascinating example of a farming princi- 
pality, where vegetables are scientifically 
grown, washed, packed and frozen, and 
the residue ground up, carted back to the 
land and plowed under again, all in one 
gigantic, smooth, continuous _ process. 
There is, something very dramatic about 
frozen foods, the whole business is done 
so breathlessly fast, dovetailed so exactly, 
and cued with such expert foresight. 


Northampton and Clarke School 


From Bridgeton I went to Vineland and 
took a bus for New York, then a train for 
Springfield, where I was met and driven 
to Northampton. I had two days at Clarke, 
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one visiting classes and meeting the new 
principal, Mr. Pratt, and his charming 
wife, and one attending the graduation 
exercises and watching the boys and girls 
leave for home. The graduation exercises 
were impressive. Mrs. Coolidge gave out 
the prizes, mostly for improvement, appli- 
cation and effort; and she had an apt com- 
ment or question for every child, and 
every one of them understood what she 
said. For more than three quarters of a 
century Clarke has helped carry the ban- 
ner for those who believe in speech for the 
deaf, and never has their faith been 
shaken. 

On my last evening in Northampton, I 
had dinner at the old Wiggins Tavern and 
then my niece took me to Wethersfield. It 
is beautiful driving along New England 
roads in June. The greenness is so breath- 
taking everywhere, and I think Wethers- 
field is one of the prettiest towns in all 
New England. My niece has just bought 
an old Colonial house there, one of those 
white clapboard houses with doors cut in 
half crossways, and a name and date to 
tell who built them two hundred years or 
so ago. It is a charming house, and the 
old hooked Chinese rugs in the living 
room, with their lovely pastel shades, set 
the color scheme for the whole house. At 
the rear is a beautiful garden. A lawn, 
and a wild stretch of shrubbery that 
reaches down to a cove of the Connecticut 
River, further enhance the setting. 

The house has been modernized so far 
as conveniences go, and the divided door 
on one side of the kitchen looks across the 
room toward a modern dish washing ma- 
chine, an electric stove, refrigerator and 
washer, and a wide expanse of modern 
cupboards. I could not help wondering 
what the lady who first unlatched the up- 
per half of the kitchen door would think 
of all those gadgets. 

I loved the house and everything in it, 
but presently | was journeying on again— 
up to Putney, Vermont, and then back to 
Wethersfield, and then on to Pleasant Val- 
ley, Conn., another lovely old New Eng- 
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land village where I have friends to visit. 
Pleasant Valley is a second home to many 
people, who have learned to love it through 
the years. It is just a row of little old 
white houses on each side of the Farming- 
ton River, with one store, one church, one 
cemetery, one gas,station, and steep hills 
rising behind. I doubt that anyone who 
has ever been there has failed to return, 
beause it is the sort of place you always 
remember. Henry Hull, the actor, used to 
live in the house I always visit there, and 
he still comes back now and then. He 
burst in once, to take a look at it, and was 
immediately transfixed in the kitchen: 
“My gosh, the same stove! My gosh, the 
same sink!”” When he was a boy he wrote 
his name on one of the windows with a 
diamond. 


When I turned my back on Pleasant 
Valley, I knew that my vacation was near- 
ly over, and I was already headed West. 
But first I went to Stamford, and the 
Lockridges met me there, and took me to 
their ultra modern home in Ridgefield, a 
rare contrast to the old New England roof- 
trees I had just left. 


A Modern Home in Ancient Setting 


The Lockridges— Frances and Dick, 
who write the “Mr. and Mrs. North” mys- 
teries, and who have just completed a book 
on cats—have built themselves a modern 
home on fourteen acres of ground near 
Ridgefield. Mr. Lockridge has described 
some aspects of it in great detail in recent 
articles in the New Yorker, and the gar- 
den is just as he portrays it, while the 
cats, Martini, Gin, and Sherry, are all over 
the place, just as they are all over the 
mysteries. 


It is the first completely modern house 
I ever visited, and after thoroughly ex- 
ploring my reactions to the furniture and 
decor, I decided I like a lot more things 
about it than I don’t like. I immediately 
fell in love with the guest room, with its 
cool green walls and yellow striped cur- 
tains; and the dining room chairs are the 
most comfortable dining room chairs I 
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ever sat in. The wide windows, the big 
comfortable beds, the fine bathrooms, all 
in their cool gray and green and char- 
treuse, delighted my soul, but I am not 
sure I like a living room without any 
books in it or any pictures on the walls, 
and in which you would not dare to leave 
any personal terminal moraine around for 
fear of spoiling the decorative scheme. | 
am rather fond of clutter myself, in spite 
of my intermittent tributes to peace and 
economy of detail in household decora- 
tions, and you simply cannot clutter a 
modernistic living room. 


I thoroughly enjoyed the Lockridges, 
and it was fun to reminisce over our old 
days in Kansas City and later in New 
York, when we shared apartments on Mor- 
ton Street and on Stuyvesant Square, and 
had rooms at the same time in Old Chelsea, 
and quarreled with the same landlady. 
They showed me the haunted house they 
have used in their latest mystery, named 
“Foggy Murder.” 


From Haiti to New York 


And then I went on to New York. I had 
an engagement with Sister Joan Margaret 
of St. Margaret’s Convent in Port au 
Prince, Haiti. She is one of the people 
connected with work for the deaf that 
make you thank your stars you are con- 
nected with it, too. She came up the steps 
of the Barbizon-Plaza, leading two little 
colored children, one deaf and one blind, 
and the three of them made their way 
through the crowded lobby as nonchalant- 
ly as if they had lived there all their lives. 
Suzy, the little deaf girl, already knew how 
to pay her fare on the subway. Sister Joan 
had brought her in the hope that a hearing 
test would reveal enough hearing for a 
hearing aid, and the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing kindly provided a 
thorough test, which, however, was not 
very encouraging. 

Sister Joan showed me some pictures of 
the convent school, where all types of 
physically handicapped children are re 


(See “Molly Mather,” page 434) 
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The Hard of Hearing in Holland 


By G. H. Wouters 


N the hypothesis that the majority 
(): the Volta Review readers are 

anxious to learn what is going on 
abroad in the community of the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing, I venture, by 
courtesy of the editor, to submit a brief 
outline about the activities of the Nether- 
lands Association, which was established 
as far back as 1908. 

It may interest my readers to know that, 
in a population in Holland of 10 millions, 
it is estimated that there are some 150,000 
people suffering from defective hearing. Of 
these about 7500 are assembled in the 
Dutch Association, the seat of which is 
at Lunteren, a small village in a beautiful 
part of the country (50 miles from Amster- 
dam), with its fine Bungalow, owned by 
the Association, open to members and their 
families all the year round. Throughout 
the Netherlands we have local chapters in 
the large cities. 

Although the number of 7500 members 


in the entire country may not impress you 


forcibly, I feel proud to state that it com- 
pares favourably with that in other coun- 
tries. In this respect I would point to 
England and France with populations six 
times that of Holland, and memberships of 
approximately 5500 and 3500 respectively. 

An important object is our Central Insti- 
tute of Amsterdam. Here anyone, after 
examination by an aurist and audiologist, 
may be fitted with a hearing aid. The 
instruments, however, are so expensive in 
this country that only few can afford to 
purchase them. On this subject I would 
gladly devote a separate article in this 
magazine, when given the opportunity. 

It is regrettable to admit that the Insti- 
tute alluded to above must still be run 
on a more or less commercial basis. I 
am continually opposing this fact, and 
sincerely hope that in the near future my 
efforts to effect a change will be crowned 
with success. 


HERR G. H. WOUTERS 


We are working with numerous Sub- 
Committees, of which the one dealing with 
the education and the rehabilitation of 
youth deserves special mention. 

On the other hand, I have read with 
envy, but at the same time with the fullest 
admiration, what has been achieved in the 
U. S. A. on behalf of the Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing. When perusing a copy 
of this wonderful magazine it is almost 
incredible to learn what the Americans are 
doing for their youth. The great number 
of your schools and Rehabilitation Centers 
has greatly surprised me, and made an 
ineffaceable impression upon me. 

In Holland we have two or three similar 
schools, but there is an urgent demand for 
more. Lack of sufficient funds in this war- 
stricken country prevents the establishment 
of further schools for deaf children, result- 
ing in a long waiting-list of pupils. 

(See “Holland,” page 432) 
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Determining Mental Competence Levels 
of Children With Impaired Hearing 


By MarsHa.v S. HIsKey 


Part Il of Two Parts 


ASED on the observations gained 
B through testing a great many hear- 

ing and acoustically handicapped 
children, I am of the opinion that the deaf 
subject is much more prone to “jump to 
conclusions” and to overestimate his abili- 
ties or the amount of material which he 
has grasped. Unless he is restrained, the 
deaf child frequently takes a quick glance 
at an item presented and attempts to per- 
form the task. It is often necessary to 
make him take the allotted time for view- 
ing such materials before attempting a re- 
sponse. 

On the other hand, the examiner must 
always be on the alert lest through some 
slight change in facial expression, he assist 
the subject in making his response. The 
deaf or hard of hearing child is continu- 
ously seeking visual clues; and a frown, 
an arched eye-brow, the flicker of an eye- 
lash, or a slight change in expression of 
any kind of the examiner’s face may speak 
volumes to him. When this child encoun- 
ters a difficult problem, he is quite likely 
to stop and stare intently at the examiner’s 
face in an attempt to obtain some such 
clue. On other occasions, he will watch the 
examiner intently as he (the subject) per- 
forms a task in order to ascertain the exam- 
iner’s reaction to it. If, unconsciously, 
the examiner expresses lack of approval, 
the subject will immediately change his re- 
sponse. Naturally, this invalidates the test 
performance. 

In the main, it has been found advisable 
to indicate to the younger deaf child when 
he has made a mistake and to let him cor- 
rect the mistake. This should be employed 
especially with the first items in each group. 
If a subject fails an item because he has 
not grasped the pantomimed intructions, 


one of the best ways of getting across what 
is desired is to see that he corrects his re- 
sponse and then give approval. Deaf chil. 
dren are accustomed to having teachers 
and parents correct their responses and 
show them proper avenues of approach; 
consequently, they are not unduly de. 
pressed or upset by correction. If the young 
deaf child is permitted to assume that his 
incorrect response is acceptable, he will 
often continue to respond in that manner. 
In this respect, good psychometric practice 
is different from accepted procedure used 


_with the hearing child. 


As I have intimated elsewhere, one of 
the most outstanding difficulties in testing 
this group is to control the element of 
speed. So many mental tests of the per- 
formance type are dependent upon speed 
as part of the score. Those of you who 
have examined boys and girls know that 
frequently it is difficult to hurry any of the 
younger children, and it is especially diff- 
cult to hurry the deaf child since there is 
no means of telling him your demands. 
Even though many tests claim to be non- 
verbal, you still find such instructions as 
“do this as quickly as you can,” “put the 
blocks in the box as fast as you can,” and 
so forth. One can readily understand the 
futility of such additional directions when 
working with the younger deaf child. 
Urging at this point simply tends to con- 
fuse the child, and in many instances, he 
will stop since he thinks that the examiner 
is implying that he is not doing what he is 
supposed to do. Thus, the child loses more 
time than ever, with a lowering of score 
as a result. Since the education of the 
deaf frequently demands perfection in the 
execution of certain tasks at the expense of 
speed, the deaf child frequently develops 
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a deliberate approach. Dr. Helen Lane of 
the Central Institute says that she has got 
around this difficulty at times by having 
something very attractive for the child to 
do next. She feels that if she shows the 
child that there is something else of inter- 
est coming, he will be anxious to get to it 
and thus will do the task quickly. In other 
instances, she uses a stop clock rather than 
a stop watch, and after the child is familiar 
with it and the fact that it is moving, he 
realizes in some way that he is being timed. 
Such a procedure might be of some help, 
but I am sure Dr. Lane would be the first 
to agree that it is a rather precarious and 
unreliable approach with many children. 


I wish to emphasize and re-emphasize the 
importance of the examiner’s establishing 
good rapport with the subject. In many 
cases the child does not realize why you 
are taking him into a room by himself. 
He is apprehensive since he does not know 
what is going to happen to him, and he is 
concerned because he has been removed 
from the group. Such an approach in the 
past has often been coupled with punish- 
ment or deprivation of privileges, painful 
experiences with a doctor, etc. If possible, 
the examiner should gain the subject’s ac- 
quaintance before such a move is made. 
Whenever possible, I make it a point to 
visit the child as a member of his group 
in the classroom or to be with him on the 
playground, etc. I have found it quite 
desirable to share a candy bar with him 
or some other “tidbit” before the examina- 
tion starts. Such an approach lessens the 
tensions and puts you on somewhat equal 
footing. Such procedure may not be de- 
sirable from the standpoint of the exam- 
iner’s waist line, but you have won a friend 
who is willing to work for and with you. 


Some tests may be criticized for giving 
too much attention to visual perception. 
However, in many instances the training 
of the deaf child, especially in such areas 
as speech and lipreading, is highly depend- 
ent upon visual perception. As a result, 
he develops superior ability in visual per- 
ception, analysis, and synthesis. To elimin- 
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ate tests of visual perception merely be- 
cause they might favor the deaf would be 
as unreasonable as removing tests of the 
language type which might favor the hear- 
ing child. Many leaders in the field feel 
that the deaf child’s ability to improve his 
visual perception is one of the best indica- 
tions of his potentiality. 


Tests, in the main, should not take more 
than one hour to administer, since the 
fatigue of the child becomes a part of the 
picture and the test score. It is difficult for 
any child to sit for more than an hour 
even though you have very interesting 
things for him to do. Some tests employ 
a short form to take care of this problem. 
It is good practice to let the child change 
his position, take a short rest, or divide 
the test into two parts, especially if the 
second part starts on a level sufficiently 
low that the child is not penalized. You 
want the child’s best concentration through- 
out the test, and this is not possible if he 
becomes unduly fatigued. In every case, 
the examiner should be cognizant of the 
degree of concentration and attention of 
the subject, and this should become a part 
of his test interpretation. 

Frequently the examiner is not certain 
whether a poor attention span is due to 
the inability of the individual to concen- 
trate or whether the child has never de- 
veloped that ability, or whether there is 
lack of interest or fatigue. One should be 
extremely suspicious of results where he 
obtains normal ratings on two or three 
divisions of the test and then the subject 
suddenly falls below this level. Such a 
performance may draw down the entire 
test rating. In the interpretation of such a 
test, one should consider the factors of 
concentration and attention and should be 
as much concerned with the scores on the 
various items or parts of the test as with 
the total score or the mean score. From 
the total score we cannot say how well the 


subject has done on any of the separate 


parts. Two persons might have quite a dif- 
ferent array of scores on the subdivisions 
and still come out with the same result. 
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Thus, in testing the acoustically handi- 
capped, one encounters a great many prob- 
lems that are not typical when examining 
the hearing child. Failure to perform a 
test may be due to a multiplicity of reasons 
even beyond the handicap of deafness or 
language deficiency. In some cases deaf- 
ness may involve a loss of the sense of 
equilibrium, and consequently, poor motor 
coordination. This makes any test which 
demands a fine coordination of eye and 
hand as unfair as a linguistic test would be. 
This poor coordination also means that 
the subject will not do well on many per- 
formance tests where time is an element. 
Spastic deaf children make poor scores fre- 
quently because of their slower perform- 
ance, and for them many tests are not re- 
liable indices of mental abilities. Dr. 
Helen Lane suggests that in some cases the 
child’s coordinations are not normal be- 
cause he has been over-protected at home 
and has not been given an opportunity to 
learn about things by handling them and 
doing them as the normal child does. 

It is evident that one must select tests 
or items carefully if one is to have an ade- 
quate device for measuring these individ- 
uals, especially at the lower levels. The 
scale must afford a valid measure of intel- 
lectual abilities, and yet be usable with 
individuals who, in many instances, can 
neither hear nor speak. The test items 
must be unusually attractive especially at 
the lower levels, inasmuch as effort on the 
part of the deaf individual taking the test 
must be even more voluntary than it is on 
the part of a hearing subject. In other 
words, the attractiveness of the test items 
is very instrumental in establishing rap- 
port and in obtaining reliable results. In 
many instances the items must sell them- 
selves, for the examiner can do little to 
sell them to the subject. However, the fact 
that the subject can neither.hear nor speak 
does not mean that the examiner should 
sit “woodenly” and refrain from vocaliza- 
tion. I have found it desirable to talk to 
such children ‘since they expect it and are 
more at ease as a result of it. 
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With the deaf child it is even more im. 
perative that the examiner be congenial, 
friendly, and interested than it is with the 
hearing child. He must put the subject 
at ease, and praise is the chief method 
of keeping him interested and pepped up. 
Praise can be expressed by nodding the 
head and smiling approval, clapping the 
hands, etc. Clapping the hands is very 
effective because it is so often employed 
by teachers in the schools and because it 
attracts the attention of a subject and has 
him ready for the next item. 

It is extremely important that all items 
be so constructed that they may be scored 
objectively. The items must be of a per- 
formance type but must also be assembled 
in such a way that the subject knows the 
method he is to employ in making the re- 
sponse. Once the response is made it 
should be such that the examiner knows 
immediately whether it is correct or not. 

One should be aware of the following ~ 
regarding a scale for measuring mental 
ability: (1) Has it been well standardized 
on members of this group? (2) Does it 
offer a variety of items of a type which 
has been accepted as valid for measuring 
intelligence? (One view is that any intelli- 
gence test score is simply an average of 
the excellence of performance on an array 
of different symptomatic tasks so that the 
wider the basis of the average and _ the 
more significant the tasks the more valu- 
able the score as an index.) (3) Is the 
test non-verbal in both directions and re- 
sponse? (4) Is the test attractive to the 
subject and yet challenging enough to 
measure him adequately? (5) Is the test 
short enough to avoid undue fatigue and 
loss of attention? (6) Can the test be 
scored objectively and without undue de- 
mands on the time of the examiner? (7) 
Is the test economical enough to be within 
the budget possibilities of the typical 
school or clinic? 

| have related a number of difficulties 
which one might encounter in testing the 
acoustically handicapped. Actually, many 


(See “Mental Competence,” page 430) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


child can be and still be fitted suc- 

cessfully with a hearing aid is one 
to which there are no hard and fast an- 
swers. Many factors enter into the picture. 
Some of them, with arguments for and 
against, are included in the letters which 
follow. 


Ta QUESTION of just how young a 


To Buy or Not to Buy a Hearing Aid 


Bruce’s congenital deafness was ascer- 
tained when he was two. He is five now, 
with two years of school behind him. 

This winter we seemed to have several 
signs that indicated that Bruce could hear 
some things. Either his auditory training 
at school had taught him to be conscious 
of sound or his hearing had improved, 
since he could hear a neighbor’s dog bark 
and could point out airplanes that he 
could not see. I hoped that this was not 
wishful thinking on my part so I asked 
the school to get another audiogram. He 
was tested and was found to have a small 
amount of usable hearing, particularly in 
the lower frequencies. There is no hear- 
ing in either ear beyond the 2048 frequen- 
cy. The school feels that if there were any 
less hearing, there would be none, so to 
speak. 

My first question, of course, was, “Will 
a hearing aid help Bruce?” and if so, “Can 
we get one right away?” The assistant 
principal hesitated and then said that she 
would not say we should not get an aid, 
but that if an aid did help Bruce it would 
only be through sheer determination on his 
part. At any rate, the school wants us to 
wait a while before getting one. Then 
they want him to have the strongest 
binaural aid available. 

The reasons they want us to wait a while 
before getting an aid are these: (1) A 
hearing aid will do him such a small 
amount of good that the time element isn’t 
really important — that is, it really won't 
matter'much whether he gets it now or a 


year from now. I feel that no matter how 
small the amount of good he derives from 
an aid, the soner he starts getting any good 
at all through its use, the better off he will 
be. (2) Bruce is just beginning to have 
confidence in his speech and they feel that 
it is an important and useful instrument 
to him. If he gets an aid and unsuccess- 
fully tries to hear, they feel his self-confi- 
dence will be shattered and all the good 
that is being accomplished will be undone. 
This point seems valid to me, except that 
I do not think it should be assumed that 
an aid will not help. This seems like a 
negative viewpoint. (3) The mechanism 
of an aid is so complicated that if Bruce 
finds it too much trouble and too compli- 
cated to manage, it may well ruin his in- 
terest in an aid in future years. This 
reason leaves me cold, as I believe that 
Bruce, as many other children have done 
and will do, can adjust to an aid and use 
one to his benefit. (4) Finally, if Bruce 
gets an aid now, his teacher will have to 
stop working on his speech and devote his 
tutoring time to showing him how to use 
the aid and thus retard his work in speech. 
This seems to me an easy obstacle to over- 
come since his teacher could give him his 
usual school work and he would learn how 
to use his aid in private lessons after school 
hours. But still we are advised to wait. 

I do respect the opinions of the school 
but I am not in favor of waiting to get 
Bruce started with an aid. They are very 
fair and will go ahead and get an aid for 
us if we insist. So it is not a matter of 
an absolute “No.” In fact, the school has 
a hearing aid clinic just to help parents 


like us. 
—Mrprs. A. A. M., N. Y. 


Adjusting the Volume. 


Peggy is three. The exact degree of her 
loss has not yet been determined. 

Since last September Peggy has attended 
the Lincoln School for the Deaf. For- 
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tunately it is located between our home 
and my husband’s office. Going to school 
every morning with Daddy starts Peggy's 
day off very happily. She comes home in 
a cab at noon. She wears her hearing aid 
all the time except when she is asleep or 
not feeling well. She adjusts the volume 
herself. There is a control on the instru- 
ment so that she cannot turn the volume 
up too high. It is wonderful to see the 
sparkle in her eyes and the smile on her 
face when she puts on her hearing aid in 
the morning and after her nap. She is 
gradually saying more words spontane- 
ously and puts a few words together. The 
children in her class recently were given 
the Rogers Intelligence Test. Peggy’s score 
indicates her learning ability is high which 
will, of course, help her very much. 

Peggy has had a hearing aid since she 
was barely two. At first we taped the 
volume control; but in a few months she 
indicated a desire to adjust the control 
herself. She would turn the control back 
and forth while we talked to her, shaking 
her head when she couldn’t hear and 
hunching up her shoulders when it was 
too loud. When she found the spot at 
which she heard best she would smile and 
nod her head. We soon felt it was safe to 
leave the tape off. 

—Mkrs. J. H., ToLepo, 


“The Girl Who Reads — and 
Hears — So Well” 

Kay attended a school for the deaf for 
a short time, was tutored at home, and now 
has just completed a full year of kinder- 
garten in a public school. She is six and 
has a profound hearing loss. 

It would hardly be believed by anyone 
who hasn’t seen it, what tremendous strides 
Kay has made since she started wearing 
her hearing aid two years ago. She is talk- 
ing almost constantly. We have to beg her 
to be quiet at the table so that we can talk 
sometimes. She speaks in natural sen- 


tences, with a vocabulary not noticeably 
smaller than her classmates show, and with 
a quality good enough so that the most 
casual strangers have very little trouble 
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understanding her. Most strangers suppose 
she has some mild speech defect unless 
they see her aid. She has more trouble 
with grammatical construction than with 
pronunciation. She answers questions as 
readily as any youngster and chimes right 
in any discussion that interests her. She 
understands most of the normal conversa- 
tion about the house, not only that ad- 
dressed to her. 

We are giving Kay no formal training 
now, beyond correcting her speech when 
it needs it. Every evening Kay reads sev- 
eral pages in a second grade reader to her 
father, who is pretty fussy about pronun- 
ciation and enunciation. He uses the pe- 
riod not so much to teach her reading as 
to make it a daily practice period for her 
speech and to increase her vocabulary. 
She has read through the whole series of 
first grade “Dick, Jane and Sally” books, 
and is now working through the set of 
second grade readers in the various sub- 
jects in the Scott Foresman series. We are 
also getting library books at the first and 
second grade levels. She reads about one 
library book a week to her father. Lately 
we have been getting some beginning sci- 
ence readers, and she is fascinated by the 
material in those. Air is one of her present 
interests. Her reading aloud is better than 
her speech. No one ever has any difficulty 
understanding her reading. Sometimes 
she “relieves” her kindergarten teacher by 
reading from their story books to her class 
when the teachers pretends to be “tired.” 
She uses very good expression and does 
remarkably well at pronouncing new words 
at sight. She also reads to herself for 
amusement and often asks us questions or 
tells us things from stories in advance of 
her regular work. 


At the kindergarten Christmas program 
Kay was the Madonna for the Nativity 
pageant. The teacher said the children in 
the class decided to have Kay be Mary 
because she couldn’t sing well enough to 
be an angel in the angel choir like the rest 
of the little girls. Later the teacher had 
Kay read the names on the gifts and dis- 
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tribute them to the class Now other 
mothers sometimes say, “The little girl 
who can read so well,” instead of always, 
“The little girl with the hearing aid.” 
—Mrs. D. R. M., New York 


Making Tremendous Strides 


Janet was the first child with a double 
handicap to be enrolled at “Morning 
Glory,” a private kindergarten for the 
blind. She is now five. 

The letters all were very interesting. 
Each child seems to show so much prog- 
ress over the previous report. When we 
read about the talking all the children do 
and about the extent of their vocabularies, 
we realize just how far Janet has to go. 
But we are so encouraged over her prog- 
ress in learning the everyday things she 
will have to know, that we feel sure when 
she starts at a school for the deaf she will 
make it all right. 

In 16 months at “Morning Glory,” she 
has learned to feed herself and drink from 
a glass, good bathroom habits, is learning 
to dress herself, can play on all types of 
playground equipment and with all types of 
educational toys. She is also learning 
braille and has just learned to string 
beads. She seems to recognize colors, so 
she seems to have quite a bit of vision. 

She has learned to sit quietly through 
class routine (for about an hour), while 
the blind children all recite and go through 
their lessons. They give Janet a doll and 
she sits quietly and plays while she is 
waiting for her individual lesson. This 
way she is learning to be part of a group, 
and for her that is quite an accomplish- 
ment. She has also learned to march with 
the other children. They march with their 
hands on the shoulders of the child in 
front. They also dance in pairs to good 
lively music. This to us seems nothing 
short of a miracle, because a little over a 
year ago she would have nothing to do 
with any other child and knew nothing of 
playing constructively. 

We had her checked by a third ear man 
recently. He feels she is totally deaf and 
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doubts very much if any type of hearing 
equipment would help her at all. We have 
been investigating the possibility of pur- 
chasing the auditory training unit put out 
by Jay L. Warren. The salesman, who has 
seen Janet at school twice, seems to think 
she would benefit by it. That is why we 
want to have Janet seen by another ear 
specialist before we make the investment 
in the unit. It costs $250 so it is nothing 
to rush into lightly. Over $400 was sent 
into school at Christmas in response to 
letters requesting donations. The $400 was 
earmarked for Janet. We applied part of it 
to room and board and the rest is set aside 
for the purchase of the unit. Our decision 
now is whether to have her attend “Morn- 
ing Glory” another year providing this 
unit is purchased so auditory training can 
be begun, or whether we should try to 
enter her in a school for the deaf in the 
fall of 1950. 

I have contacted a number of schools 
throughout the U. S. and am just now get- 
ting material from them. By the next 
time around, things should be decided one 
way or the other. The hard thing is that 
so few schools are equipped to handle a 
child with partial vision. Janet refuses to 
wear her glasses at all any more and at 
school the teachers feel she manages bet- 
ter without them. The doctor just fitted 
her for a new pair and told the teacher 
not to force her to wear them but to try 
them on her occasionally and get her re- 
actions as to how she liked them. The first 
thing Janet did was to take them off, put 
them on the floor, and put both feet on 
them. Luckily they didn’t break, but now 
we have her reaction to them! 

—Mrs. R. W., CALIFORNIA 


Using the Sense of Touch 


Elizabeth is almost 12, and has been at- 
tending the local public school for hearing 
students for several years. 

There’s not a great deal to report about 
Elizabeth’s hearing aid. So far, we have 
not done any consistent auditory training. 
I find it very difficult to fit it into our busy 

(See “Parents,” page 426) 
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Clinical Notes on Speech 
From a Deaf Person 


By ARTHUR B. SIMON 


please.” The taxi-cab driver nod- 
ded. “Yea, Seben Ab.” 

Unsure he understood me, I repeated 
my directions. “Hoid the foist time,” he 
said. 

Curious to see where he would take me 
after all, I let him carry me away. Sure 
enough, he deposited me at the exact ad- 
dress. 

Later I discovered that harried Brook- 
lynites, to save time, substitute the abbre- 
viation “ave” for the word “avenue,” and 
that their pronunciation of the letter “v” 
often sounds like “b.” 

That such people can be still under- 
standable bears on the question of em- 
phasis on pronunciation in speech training 
for the deaf. 

Time after time I have seen deaf people 
form words perfectly on their lips, and yet 
be hardly understood by others with hear- 
ing. Asked why it was so, the hearing have 
given practically the same answer. 

It is the voice. The flat, monotonous 
quality, the breathiness, the incorrectly 
high or low pitch of voice peculiar to the 
deaf, makes it difficult for the hearing to 
distingu ish the 
sounds, the words, 
the phrases. They 
claim that the deaf 
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causes for such halting speech in the deaf, 
I suspect, is that they aren’t given enough 
time to be exposed first to language before 
learning speech. How often have we seen 
a deaf child groping for a word in trying 
to express his thoughts? 

Another reason may be the teacher’s 
fault. She tends to stop the child in the 
middle of his recitation and correct the 
pronunciation of a word. She does not 
give him a chance to speak uninterrupted- 
ly, and to be helped out on faulty pronun- 
ciation at the end of the recitation. 

Still another major contribution to the 
lack of smooth movement in speech may 
be the fact, as I have written previously,* 
that the child is started in speech on sound 
elements rather than whole words. 

Such breaks in thought do not help 
rhythm and inflection. They make the child 
too conscious of his speech, and so, in 
turn, make it even more halting. 

From my experience, I find my voice 
improves when I read a book aloud. My 
concentration is taken away from speech 
to the printed word. I seem to relax as I 
get interested in what the book has to say, 
and so to relax from my habit of making 
words sound harder 
than is necessary. 

Perhaps it may 
be better if the child 
can be induced to 
think of what he is 
to say, rather than 
how to say it, once 
the fundamentals of 
speech are mastered. 


(See “Clinical Notes” 
page 426) 


ALL IS NOT SILENT 


So long as beauty has 
the power to sing 


a bluebird’s wing, 
In dancing stars, in 

ripples on the lake, 
Echoes and melody 

will still awake. 


*“A Dry Throat’ 
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Our Miscellany 


California Cooperation 


Mrs. William Darby, of Solano Beach, 
California, recently wrote the Vota RE- 
view that she thought it would be helpful 
to other parents to know about the parent- 
teacher work conducted under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Isabelle Demarest at the Alice 
Birney School for the Deaf in San Diego. 
Mrs. Darby said: 

“The parents of deaf children have one 
big thing in common that makes us a fam- 
ily, all over the world—our deaf children. 

“John and I attended the summer course 
at John Tracy Clinic when he was four. 
He attended first grade in our small town 
and got along very well with hearing 
children but his vocabulary came along so 
slowly! When he was placed in second 
grade we didn’t know what to do because 
we felt he wasn’t ready for it. 

“Since January I have taken him by bus, 
as I do not drive to San Diego, 22 miles 
south of us, so he can attend the oral deaf 
department at the Alice Birney School. | 
can’t say too much about the wonderful 
progress he has made in only six months 
of special teaching—and it is special teach- 
ing. Our Mrs. Demarest has a way of 
getting parents to cooperate with her 
training of the youngsters so that this co- 
operation bears fruit. We feel like one big 
family, children and parents, with Mrs. 
Demarest to guide us. 

“This is what happened to one mother, 
father and son in a little town called Solano 
Beach. We hope things like this can hap- 
pen to others in our big family all over 
this wonderful United States.” 


Scottish Parents of the Deaf 


Under the auspices of the Scottish Asso- 
ciation for Parents of the Deaf the film 
“Listening Eyes,’ made at the John Tracy 
Clinic, was shown in Glasgow on June 
28th. About 150 people were present, in- 
cluding parents, teachers, and many others 


interested in the welfare of deaf children. 
The Association was congratulated on its 
enterprise in securing the film for its first 
showing in Scotland, and the hope was 
expressed that other films made in the 
States would be available for showing in 
the near future. 

The Annual Sports event was held in 
Glasgow on June 18th. The three Glasgow 
schools, namely, Glasgow School for the 
Deaf, the Renfrew Street School, and St. 
Vincent, competed in the schools’ relay 
race. The Girls’ cup was won by Renfrew 
Street and the Boys’ cup by St. Vincent. 
In the open event the deaf children were 
very successful against their hearing 
brothers and sisters. The co-operation of 
the teachers from the various schools is a 
marked feature of this annual event, which 
is conducted by the Scottish Association 
for Parents of the Deaf. 

—COonTRIBUTED. 


John Tracy Clinic Summer School 


The 1950 summer school at John Tracy 
Clinic, Los Angeles, closed August 4, after 
a highly successful session. Twenty moth- 
ers and their preschool children, from elev- 
en states and Canada, attended the six 
weeks’ course for parents, and ten teachers 
of the deaf and of speech correction reg- 
istered for the teachers’ course, for which 
college credits are given by the University 
of Southern California. Two additional 
teachers who audited the lectures were 
Mrs. Patsy Chun, audiometrist, of the Dia- 
mond Head School, Honolulu; and Prof. 
Angelo Minadeo, of the School for the 
Deaf in Rome, Italy, studying in the Unit- 
ed States under a grant from the Institute 
of International Education. 

An interesting feature was “Fathers 
Week End.” Many fathers of deaf chil- 
dren came long distances to attend Satur- 
day and Sunday lectures and remain for 
the final week of the session. Talks were 
given by staff members of the Clinic and 
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Dr. Victor Goodhill of Los Angeles, con- 
sulting otologist. Opportunity was provid- 
ed for the fathers to observe the teaching 
and participate in: question and answer 
programs. Attendance at all sessions sur- 
passed that of any previous year. 


Honors for Lincoln Fechheimer 


Another honor has been awarded to an 
already successful deaf person. Long time 
readers will recall his name, Mr. A. Lincoln 
Fechheimer, of Cincinnati, Ohio.* 

At the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects which was held 
in Washington, D. C., in May 1950 a fel- 
lowship in the Institute was awarded to 
Mr. Fechheimer for “outstanding work in 
design and public service.” “His work is 
characterized by freshness and vitality of 
design,” according to the American Insti- 
tute of Architecture, and “it is all the more 
noteworthy because of his complete deaf- 
ness since birth.” 

Mr. Fechheimer was born at Cincinnati 
in 1876. Until nine years of age he was 
taught by a private teacher who instructed 
him in speech and lipreading. Then for 
six years he attended Clarke School for 
the Deaf at Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Later, he was the first deaf person to grad- 
uate from Technical High School in Cin- 
cinnati with hearing students. In 1899 he 
graduated from Columbia University with 
a Bachelor of Science degree in Architec- 
ture. He has been an excellent lipreader 
all his life. 

In 1900 he sailed for France to continue 
his studies at the famous Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris, receiving his diploma in 
1904 from the French government. Inci- 
dentally, these diplomas are granted only 
upon completion of a rigidly prescribed 
course, to a limited number of applicants, 
after a special examination by a jury of 
French architects. 

After working in offices with architects 
both in Chicago and in Cincinnati, Mr. 
Fechheimer set up his own offices in Cin- 


*Volta Review, April 1923, p. 159. 
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cinnati in 1910, and has been practicing 
independently ever since. Fellowship in 
the American Institute of Architecture is 
granted to members who have done out- 
standing work in some field related to 
architecture. His was in “design and pub- 
lic service.” The Wilson Memorial Hall at 
Cincinnati and the Reptile Building at the 
Cincinnati Zoological Gardens are among 
the buildings which won him this award. 
Mr. Fechheimer can be justly proud to be 
the recipient of a fellowship which is con- 
sidered a distinct honor by members of 
the profession. 


Another Deaf Pilot 


Years ago when automobile horns blared 
their warnings to pedestrians and other 
drivers, it was something of a novelty to 
find a deaf driver at the wheel of a car. 
How, people thought, could one steer a car 
without hearing the din of trafic? Now it 
is axiomatic that good sight, common 
sense, sobriety, and knowledge of the 
rules of the road are the essential require- 
ments in obtaining a license. Perhaps it is 
the excellent reputation which deaf drivers 
have established for themselves since that 
horn-blowing epoch that has led to their 
ready acceptance as pilots in the air. 

The story of Leslie G. Hinnant, a jeweler 
of Cando, N. D., and the only licensed deaf 
pilot and owner of a plane in that State, is 
well told in the February 1950 issue of 
The Banner, official publication of the 
North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devil’s 
Lake. The article is followed by letters 
from Harold G. Vavra, Director of the 
Aeronautics Commission of the State of 
North Dakota, and Jim Frey, Mr. Hinnant’s 
flight instructor. There is also an editorial 
on “The Deaf and Aviation” in the same 
issue, thus rounding out a subject which 
called for clarification. 

Mr. Vavra, in his letter to Mr. Braunagel, 
editor of The Banner, said: “I sincerely 
hope that your editorial on the subject 
will be an inspiration for other deaf per- 
sons who may contemplate taking up per- 
sonal flying as a means of transportation 
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who, however, were thwarted by public 
opinion or by misinformed persons or edu- 
cators advising the deaf. . . . The flying of 
an airplane is 90% mechanical and cer- 
tainly a deaf person is just as well quali- 
fied physically as any other person in this 
respect. A good flyer must develop the 
knack of mechanical coordination of the 
basic controls of an airplane, that is, the 
elevator, aileron, and rudder controls, 
along with a sense of judgment for land- 
ings and takeoffs. The only known way 
that mechanical aptitude and judgment may 
be developed is through practice under the 
supervision of a competent flight instruc- 
tor.” 


International Hearing Aid Association 


The International Hearing Aid Asso- 
ciation held its Second Annual Convention 
in Chicago, June 29 to July 1, inclusive. A 
hearing aid trade show was held for the 
first time, and added greatly to the inter- 
est in the convention, in spite of the fact 
that not all of the instruments on the mar- 
ket were represented. 

The first and last days of the convention 
were devoted largely to business matters 
of interest only to members, but the sec- 
ond day offered educational and scientific 
papers of general importance. Among the 
speakers were: Frederic T. Jung, M.D.— 
Assistant Secretary, Council on Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, American 
Medical Association; George E. Sham- 
baugh, Jr., M.D.. Associate Professor of 
Otolaryngology, Northwestern University; 
Miss Betty C. Wright, Director of Field 
Service, American Hearing Society; John 
Gaeth, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Audi- 
ology, Northwestern University; Hallowell 
Davis, M.D., Director of Research, Central 
Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.:; 
Marie Hays Heiner, President, Board of 
Trustees, Cleveland Hearing & Speech Cen- 
ter; Jean Utley, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Audiology, University of Illinois; Paul 
Campbell, M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Otolaryngology, College of Medicine, 
Northwestern University; Richard E. Mar- 
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cus, M.D., Consulting Otologist of the 
Speech and Hearing Rehabilitation Clinic 
of the University of Illinois College of 
Medicine; Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., Principal, 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Summer School at Catholic 
University 


Courses for teachers of the deaf offered 
this summer at Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., included classes in voice and 
speech development, speech correction, 
physiology of the organs of speech, lip- 
reading, mental and social adjustment of 
the handicapped, and psychology of the 
handicapped. The faculty was composed 
of the Rev. Paul F. Klenke, principal of 
St. Rita’s School for the Deaf, Cincinnati; 
the Rev. Francis T. Williams of Chicago, 
the director of the Summer Institute; Sis- 
ter M. Xaveria of the Archbishop Ryan 
Memorial for the Deaf, Philadelphia; and 
Sisters M. Jeanne and M. Berchmans of 
the Boston School for the Deaf, Randolph, 
Massachusetts. 

Following the usual custom of having 
one public meeting during the summer 
session, a demonstration was given of the 
methods of teaching religion to deaf chil- 
dren. Pictures, posters and slides supple- 
mented the, oral instruction presented by 
Father Klenke. At the conclusion of this 
demonstration, Mr. Jay L. Warren ex- 
plained the operation of the Gated Com- 
pression Amplification Auditory Training 
Unit. Children from Baltimore, and one 
little pupil from Central Institute, were 
the subjects. 


Kansas Parent Institute 


“Understanding Your Child,” first as a 
child and then as a child with a handicap, 
was the theme of the second annual Parent 
Institute held July 4 to 10 at the Kansas 
School for the Deaf, Olathe. A total of 14 
children, 13 mothers, and 1 father partici- 
pated in the week’s program, which was 
under the direction of the Kansas School 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 
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Wayne Sadler—comes from Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Wayne 
is an excellent example of what often happens to a high 1.9. 
pupil if he does not work to the full capacity of his mental 
ability. In a large class he quickly finished the assigned 
work. Not having enough to do, he began to develop serious 
behavior problems. The family was advised to send him to 
our school, 

Under our private lesson and coaching system, Wayne is a 
happy hard-working boy. He has covered two years work 
in one. (Parents' address given on request.) 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon ° 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality" 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 

SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 

238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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and the Hearing Center of the Medical De- 
partment of the State University. 

In addition to professional teaching and 
demonstrations conducted by representa- 
tives of the Medical Center and the School 
for the Deaf, there were special lectures 
by a pediatrician, a clinical audiologist, a 
dietitian, a child psychiatrist, an otologist, 
and a psychologist. The “students” applied 
themselves intensively, and the institute 
was regarded as a great success. 


Tathapi 


“Tathapi” is a motion picture, depicting 


the tale of a deaf-mute girl. Story by 
Swarnakamal, Scenario by Bimol Roy 
(N. T.), Direction by Manoj Bhatta- 


charjya, Produced by Chhabi-O-Bani Ld, 
a Prima Film Release. 

We thank the Producers and the Re- 
leasing Firm for their kind invitation to a 
special show of the film. They are to be 
congratulated for the courage to face the 
public with a production in which the 
heroine is a deaf-mute girl. 

The film, on the whole, has been pro- 
duced and directed well. Our sympathy 
goes to Pronoti who made her debut in 
the film-world with the characterization of 
Kalyani, the heroine in the story. She was 
not only assigned a difficult task, but was 
required to portray a character about the 
psychological complexes of which she was 
completely ignorant. She carried out her 
assignment well with one reservation that 
she used signs very sparingly. 

The story runs as following. Pranabesh, 
the hero, goes to a village with a bridal 
party. He sees Kalyani there, and being 
struck with her exquisite beauty, he 
marries the girl without making any in- 
quiry about her. The fact that Kalyani is 
deaf-mute is first revealed in the evening 
of “Bowbhat.” Begins then the struggle 
between Passion, Emotion and Reason. 
The pendulum moves quickly and breaks 
down Pranabesh. He drives out his mar- 
ried wife who has been carrying the first 
fruit of the union. Reason, however, tri- 
umphs in the end. Pranabesh runs to the 
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railway station and rescues Kalyani when 
she is almost being run over by a train 
coming from behind. 

The supporting casts too were done 
fairly well, specially that of “Bardidi.” 

There is a small documentary portion 
in the film. Pranabesh takes Kalyani to 
Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School, meets the 
Principal and discusses with him the pos- 
sibility of her education and sees a class 
working. 

The documentary portion was, on the 
whole, done fairly well, but there was 
room for improvements. The role of the 
Principal was a failure and lacked in dig- 
nity. An intelligent, grown-up girl like 
Kalyani should have shown a keener in- 
terest when she was taken to the class. 
She stood by like a statue instead. It is 
noted that none connected with the school 
actively participated in the production of 
the documentary part of the picture. 

In conclusion, we congratulate again the 
producers who gave the public a picture 
on which they may seriously think. We 
wish Pronoti a prosperous career, for her 
adventure to make her debut with a role 
so difficult to characterize was bold enough. 
—Review by S. N. BanerJi, in The Deaf 
in India, April, 1950. 


Parker Parent-Teacher Association 


The Deaf Department of the Parker 
Elementary School in Chicago has been 
helped for a long time by an active Parent 
Teacher Association. The organization 
not only assists the school by enlisting the 
aid of service clubs and influential people, 
but also by planning and conducting ac- 
tive and informative meetings throughout 
the year. THE Vota Review and other 
volumes of reference material are made 
constantly available for the assistance of 
both teachers and parents, and prominent 
individuals from the medical world, schools 
for the deaf, and the general educational 
field address the meetings throughout the 
year. These programs are planned in ad- 
vance and are printed in an attractive 
little yearbook, which for several years has 
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SEND FOR FULL COLOR 
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- SUPER 


especiall 


@ SMALL—THIN—LIGHT IN WEIGHT 


—consistent with the extra hearing 
features it embodies. Convenient to 
wear—fits easily in a man’s vest pocket 
—worn inconspicuously by women. 


HIGH AMPLIFICATION 


—gradually and smoothly controlled 
by a finger touch of the combined 
volume control and switch. 


GREAT POWER OUTPUT 


—as great as we believe to be safe for 
even severely deafened. B Batteries 
are 30 volts. Particularly effective 
when used with Radioear’s Twin Re- 
actor Bone Conduction Receiver. 


PUSH PULL CIRCUIT 


—four tube—features a combination 
of printed circuit elements with in- 
dividual resistors and permanent ce- 
ramic condensers for space saving. 


THE MOST POWERFUL 


~RADIOEAR- 
HEARING AID 


EVER DE VELOPED 


ALL-MAGNETIC 


This powerful hearing aid is designed 
those who have most severe hearing secs. . 


“Trustworthy Heo < 
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HEARING AID 


© PHONEMASTER and NOISEMASTER 


—developed to their greatest degree 
of efficiency and usefulness. The en- 
joyment of sound movies, radio and 
television is provided through the 
Phonemaster in this instrument. 


LIFETIME MICROPHONE GUARANTEE 


The ‘‘Super Power’”’ is Radioear’s All- 
Magnetic hearing aid developed to its 
greatest effectiveness and carries the 
Lifetime All-Magnetic Microphone 
guarantee. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
RADIOEAR BUILDING PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 
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been rated “Superior” by the Illinois Par- 
ent Teacher Association. This is the high- 
est rating obtainable. 


Audiology International 


An international course in Audiology is 
scheduled to be given in Stockholm, 
Sweden, from September 11th to 20th, 
1950. The course is to include a series of 
lectures on the anatomy and physiology of 
the ear, the testing of hearing, the medical 
treatment and the educational, psycho- 
logical and rehabilitative aspects of hear- 
ing loss. In addition, there will be prac- 
tical courses and demonstrations in the 
testing of hearing and the selection of 
hearing aids. If there is sufficient interest 
to warrant it, provision will be made for 
training in fenestration. 


Dr. Elstad in Groningen 


Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, President of 
Gallaudet College, attended the Interna- 
tional Congress of Educators of the Deaf 
in Groningen, The Netherlands, which was 
held June 5-10, 1950. He, the only Ameri- 
can speaker at the Conference, gave a 
paper on higher education of the deaf. 


Hearing Aid Prices, Australia 
The fourth Annual Report of the Aus- 


tralian Association for Better Hearing indi- 
cates that there are available in that com- 
monwealth two Australian and one New 
Zealand manufactured hearing aids. Since 
foreign aids are no longer subject to price 
control, they are being sold at prices much 
higher than most people in need of them 
are able to afford, the report states. 


New Home for Dayton Society 


After thirty years of existence the Day- 
ton Hearing Society has purchased a home 
for itself. Gifts and legacies permitted a 
down payment of $12,500. 

The new address is 1400 East Third 
Street. 

Congratulations, Dayton! 
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Research in Electro-Acoustics 


The School for the Deaf at Worcester, 
South Africa, is rejoicing over a new build- 
ing for research in electro-acoustics. It 
contains an anechoic room, a studio for 
making sound films and records, a small 
soundproof room for audiometer tests, a 
laboratory, a darkroom, a storeroom, an 
office, two special classrooms for acoustic 
training, and a workshop for building ap- 
paratus, hearing aids, and so forth. Most 
of the rooms have double doors and win- 
dows and air conditioning. 


School Notes 
The Diamond Jubilee number of The 


Companion, the magazine of the Minne- 
sota School for the Deaf, was published in 
May. In addition to celebrating 75 years 
of service, the issue honored the senior 
class, consisting of seven girls and nine 
boys. The attractive edition chronicles in 
pictures and words the many activities 
carried on at the school. 
* *% 

The Maine School for the Deaf was the 
subject of a feature story in the Portland 
Sunday Telegram on June 11. The author 
described the work of the school and paid 
tribute to its personnel. The article is 
noteworthy for its vigorous presentation to 
state authorities, in words and pictures, of 
the crying need for funds to provide ade- 
quate accommodations and modern fa- 
cilities. 

*% * 

Under the title, “People Worth Know- 
ing,” the Utica Observer-Dispatch of July 
23 presented a story about the superinten- 
dent of the Central New York School for 
the Deaf, Mr. Fred L. Sparks, Jr. “At 38,” 
the article states, “Sparks is probably the 
youngest superintendent of a school for the 
deaf in this country. ... One of these days 
a building program, for which architects’ 
plans are being completed, will provide at 
least four new buildings, including a gym- 
nasium. That has been Fred Sparks’ dream 
ever since he became superintendent.” 
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Amazing New Burgess “Flat-Cell” Battery Lets You 


Just exactly the battery you’ve been look- 
ing for to give you better “hearing power”’ 
and protect it longer! The sensational, 
new Burgess Flat-Cell Hearing Aid Battery 
gives you the finest service ever available! 


More hours of useful life! Chrome protec- 
tion holds down power loss when hearing 
aid is turned off. Double moisture-proof bar- 
rier around each cell seals in the power; 
keeps battery ready and alive longer. Only 
the finest power-producing ores are used... 
processed the exclusive Burgess way, right 
in the Burgess factory. Tested cell by cell 
before final assembly for guaranteed maxi- 
mum performance. 


More “battery” in the same space! Gone 
are heavy, thick insulators that steal battery 
space. Now Burgess packs more power- 
producing ingredients into every cell thanks 
to sensational, new pliofilm insulation. Extra 
thin; yet can withstand hundreds of volts. 


Static-free hearing! New metallic link be- 
tween cells can’t work loose like old-fash- 
ioned pressure contacts. 

You get this money-saving power in every Burgess 
Hearing Aid “B"’ Battery from the large economy sizes 
to the tiniest midget “B’s"’ for self-contained instru- 
ments. Buy Burgess Hearing Aid Batteries from your 
hearing aid dealer. 


BURG ESS BATTERY 
COM PANY recerorr, ILLINOIS 
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RARE BOOKS 
or Your Library 


Real opportunities offered to in- 
dividuals, schools and_ colleges, 
organizations, and especially train- 
ing centers for teachers of the deaf 


The Causes and Prevention of 
Deafness, by the late J. Kerr Love, 
M.D., world famed otologist. Contains 
4 lectures: 


1. The Nature and Consequences of 
Deafness 

2. Classification of Deafness: Pre- 
vention of Acquired Deafness 

3. Sporadic Congenital Deafness; 
Deafness from Syphilis 

4. True Hereditary Deafness 


One last copy, paper bound $3.00 


Marriages of the Deaf in America, 

by E. A. Fay. A classic on the inheri- 

tance of deafness. 

One lone copy, cloth bound, used $2.00 , 


The Education of the Deaf in 
America, by G. Sibley Haycock. 
One copy only, cloth bound $3.00 


The American Institutions for the 
Education of the Deaf, by that schol- 
arly Italian educator, Giulio Ferreri 

A few copies for first comers, cloth 


bound $3.00 


Hisories of American Schools for 
the Deaf, 1817-1893. 
One 3-volume set, cloth bound $10.00 


Add 12c for postage and handling for 
each book ordered 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Nasopharyngeal Irradiation and Hearing 
Acuity, by Stacy R. Guild, Ph.D. The 
Laryngoscope, January 1950. 640 So. 
— St. Louis 10, Mo. pp. 55- 


During the past twenty years or more a 
great many studies have been made of 
irradiation as a means of removing ade- 
noids and lymphoid tissue. It has been 
reported that patients so treated have dem- 
onstrated improvement in hearing or cessa- 
tion of progressive impairment when the 
symptoms were due to interference with 
the function of the eustachian tubes. 
Studies by such well known scientists as 
Samuel J. Crowe, D. F. Proctor, L. M. 
Polvogt, and J. W. Baylor have been pub- 
lished through the years. 

The present study by Dr. Guild is a fol- 
low-up of school children in Baltimore who 
have been treated by irradiation. The re- 
sults indicate that the nasopharyngeal 
treatments given children with impaired 
hearing in the high tones had no effect, 
beneficial or otherwise, on their hearing 
acuity. Dr. Guild concludes his study with 
the statement that conclusions previously 
reached need to be revised. 


Problems of the Hard of Hearing Child, by 
Edmond B. Sinclair, M.D. Connecticut 
Health Bulletin, State Department of 
Health, Hartford 6, Conn. December, 
1949. pp. 326-331. 


In a psychologically sound and well writ- 
ten article the author, a_ pediatrician, 
stresses the basic similarities between the 
normal and the handicapped child. In 
discussing the growth of the hard of hear- 
ing child, he emphatically points out that 
the pattern of life of the handicapped per- 
son is more dependent upon his own atti- 
tude toward his handicap than on the 
handicap itself. 


Learning to Read Lips. Conservation of 
Hearing Program, Washington State 
Health Dept. Paper covered mimeograph. 
22 pages. 


The purpose of this bulletin is to give 
parents and classroom teachers informa- 
tion about lipreading. In addition it pre- 
sents material to be used by them in teach- 
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GREAT 


NEWS 


NEXT MONTH! 


Watch next month’s issue for the announcement 
of a revolutionary new hearing development! 


It’s the new Audivox Super 67—¢greatest hearing 
aid advance in the past decade! It’s based on 
Bell Telephone Laboratories designs. 


Here’s just one of the many reasons why you’ll want 

to learn all about this outstanding achievement: 
It features an astonishingly TINY RECEIVER— 
drastically smaller—constructed on a design 
principle entirely new in hearing aids. 

It’s coming! Don’t miss it—in the October issue! 

Or write for a free booklet which fully describes 

this amazing development—Audivox, Inc., Dept.V-9, 

259 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


ausheox 
qudivox 


AUDIVOX, INC., SUCCESSOR TO 
WESTERN ELECTRIC HEARING AID DIVISION 
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Loss 
Hearing 
Rob You 


of Success and 
Happiness? 


Here’s new hope for the hard of hear- 
ing. Thousands have discovered that 
a Beltone hearing aid restores them to 
normal business and social life ... 
helps them hear clearly again without 
strain. The tiny one-unit Beltone is so 
easy to wear. No separate battery 
pack. Unsurpassed for power, clarity 
and ease of understanding. 


No Button ga 
Shows in Ear 


Hide your deafness with the 
new Beltone Phantomold— 
an utterly transparent, al- 
most invisible device. Mail 
coupon today for FREE 
booklet that tells all the 
amazing facts. 


feel MONO-PAC 


One-Unit Hearing Aid 


MEDICINE, 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


— 
| MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
| Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 
| 1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ili. 

Please send me in a plain wrapper, with- 
1 out obligation, your FREE booklet that 
| tells how to overcome a hearing loss and 
| enjoy new success and happiness. 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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ing lipreading to the child who has no 
other means of learning it. Twenty brief 
sample lessons are given, to serve as a 
pattern for the untrained instructor. Ten 
are informal lessons for children of pre- 
school or early primary age level and ten 
are keyed to the level of elementary chil- 
dren. 


Speech Problems of Children, edited by 
Wendell Johnson. Grune and Stratton, 
Inc., New York, 1950. 261 pages. Hard 
cover. $3.75. 

This volume was prepared for the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults by the American Speech and Hear- 
ing Association. It consists of chapters 
written by various authorities in the field 
of speech and contains material on the 
various types of speech disorders. One 
chapter is devoted to children with im- 
paired hearing. Written in the language of 
the layman, the book should appeal par- 
ticularly to parents and people who are 
not professional speech correctionists, but 
whose work brings them in contact with 
children with speech handicaps. 


Vecabulary Development for Acoustically 
Handicapped Children, by Margaret H. 
Fitzgerald, reprinted from the American 
Annals of the Deaf, Washington 2, D. C., 
1949. pp. 409-449, 

Emphasis is put on the necessity for 
repetition and review of new words in 
order that the child make them his own. 
The point is well taken that vocabulary 
building should be a definite planned part 
of the integrated school program. 

Although at one time or other every 
good teacher of the deaf has employed 
most, if not all, of Miss Fitzgerald’s sug- 
gestions and devices for enlarging vocabu- 
laries, the needs for greater language mas- 
tery and increased reading ability are so 
eternally present that they serve as good 
reason for this article to be widely read. 


Conference on the Education of Exceptional 
Children and Youth. U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. Mimeographed, 
27 pp., paper cover. 1950. 

Under the sponsorship of the U. S. Office 


of Education representatives of 25 states 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 

Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 

Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. : 


Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


For further wnformation address 


—— DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE BALLET 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND CAMP PETER PAN 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 
A hearing school and camp for deaf and 
partially deaf children. Nursery through 
elementary grades. 


RIDING, DANCING AND ALL 
SEASONAL SPORTS 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY—FEE $650 Incl. 
Bus Service To and From New York to School 
CAMP SESSION — 6 WEEKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
chi‘dren up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by: means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, ete., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 


COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 


Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


O. Box 2044 


Seattle 11, Wash. 
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and the District of Columbia met in Wash- 
ington January 4-6, 1950. The work of 
the Conference was limited to issues of 
general application rather than to specific 
problems relating to the individual groups 
of exceptional children. As a consequence, 
one of the results of the meeting was a 
greater understanding of the interests and 
common problems of all phases of special 
education. 

One of the important subjects discussed 
was the recruitment and training of per- 
sonnel in special education. 


Clinical Notes 
(Continued from page 412) 


He may be told more about vuice produc- 
tion, more about pauses in specch. It can 
be fruitful to give more opportunity for 
him to recite poetry. 

Rhythm and inflection are much more 
difficult to acquire than articulation. Yet 
in too many schools, constant pronuncia- 
tion drills are the rule. George Jean 
Nathan writes in his May column, “The 
Theatre,” published monthly in the Amer- 
ican Mercury, about speech on the stage, 
“... People, even people of education and 
experience, seldom pronounce ... unusual 
words ... uniformly. ... Take, for instance, 
the name Marseilles. .. Surely, at least 
one would pronounce it Marsales, another 
Marsale, and a third ... (no one can pre- 
dict how). A group of people rarely pro- 
nounces even such a simple English word 
as ‘interesting’ in precisely the same way.” 

So, teachers, let’s have more voice pro- 
duction exercises and fewer of these pro- 
nunciation drills. If a deaf person should 
be told, as I have been, that he has a 
French accent, it’s all to the good, as long 
as he can be understood readily!: 


Parents 
(Continued from page 411) 


daily program, but I know it has to be 
done and am determined to start soon. All 
we have gained up to now is a greatly in- 
creased tolerance for the aid, and for 
sounds in general. She puts it on without 
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Teachers of Lip Reading 


California 


Los Angeles 


Mrs. Lucenia M. Moors 
82144 N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBITT 


1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss H. Downes 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. Epna K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone:RE 1400, Ext. 212 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NIToHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: HObart 7785 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 833 


[Llinois 
Chicago 4 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 


Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St: 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Maywood 

Mrs. AMELIA B. PERLMUTTER 
1015 So. Sixth Ave. 

Phone: Maywood 7543 


Kansas 
Wichita 7 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


Miss S. LOFCHIE 
m. 702, 

419 Boylston St., Zone 16 

Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


Boston 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

oF Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


Kansas City 3 

Miss Bessip L. TRICE 

Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 

2830 Wabash — Phone Li. 8072 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susip F. VARrick 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MarGaret B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss Mary PAvLINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHOEBB R. Murray 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 


330 East 63rd St. 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss ExvizaBetH G. DsLany 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. E. D. Trass 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marie L. SLACK 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Lovuiss HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Fort Worth 
Mrs. Moors 
3613 Norfolk Rd. 


Houston 6 


Mrs. P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M. STEwWarD 
434 Thelma. Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


HEARING NEWS 


A Monthly Magazine Featuring 


Articles on Every Phase of Hearing Loss 


Prevention Conservation Rehabilitation 


$3.00 a year Single copies 25c 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 


Ready November 1! 
NEW LESSONS IN 


LIP READING 


Based on Edward B. Nitchie’s 
Lip-Reading Principles and Practise 


by ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 
This new and authoritative work will be 
an invaluable basic guide to teachers 
and students. It contains abundant new 
lesson material. Place your order now. 

Price $4.00 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
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protest at dinnertime and wears it for a 
few hours until bedtime, and she turns it 
up to full power instead of making signs 
of acute agony as soon as it reaches her 
threshold of hearing. She has no hearing 
vocabulary yet. and the possibilities in this 
line are limited as she has very little -hear- 
ing in the vowel range, and none whatever 
in the consonants. I cannot say that it has 
made any improvement in her voice quality 
either; any improvement in that comes 
from the tactile approach. By placing her 
hand against my face, I can get a marvel- 
ous improvement in both tone and pro- 
nunciation. Her voice has always been 
very low, but by this method she can raise 
it to normal pitch, and can even reproduce 
a single note accurately. 


—Mrkrs. D. H. LeP., CALirornia 


Using More Remnants of Hearing 


Susan is 9 and profoundly deaf. 

This winter for several reasons, but more 
particularly because her sister was not 
well, we decided to have Susie board at 
Lexington School. Most fortunately, our 
decision coincided with a real desire on 
her part to “live in” and on no Monday 
morning has she shown any regret at re- 
turning to school. Living so near, I can 
take her on an outing each Wednesday 
afternoon, and she comes home on Friday 
for the weekend. She has acquired a 
new air of independence and self suf- 
ficiency, and we hope this experience will 
be a step in helping her adjust to the 
changes which inevitably lie ahead of her. 
I have been very pleased and touched at 
seeing the high quality of both physical 
and spiritual care that the boarders receive. 
Teachers and counselors are overworked 
but still seem to care enough to give end- 
less attention and love to the children. 


Susan’s best friend (a child with virtu- 
ally no hearing) left Lexington this year 
and is in a 3rd grade of small hearing 
children. Her mother reports that she is 
doing wonderfully, all A’s on her report, 
and, what is more important, is very happy 
with all her hearing friends. It is thrilling 
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Custom International 


Home Office and Factory 
95-25 149th Street 


Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


A Very Fine Hearing Aid For You. 


HEARING AID 


A hearing aid you can truly 
call your own — the new 
Acousticon which can be fitted 
to your individual needs. 


COME IN TODAY, OR SEND 
FOR FREE LITERATURE 


A few features of the new Acousticon International A-150 Series 


e So light — Lightest in 


Acousticon history. 


Weighs less than 3 ozs. 


e So quiet — Eliminates 


clothing rustle—greatest 
clarity and tone quality. 


e New Noise Suppressor 


—Two positive action 
types. Avoids jangled 
nerves. 


New Printed Circuit— 
Assures long-lasting trou- 
ble-free service. 


e DR-1 Skin Receiver— 
Worn with nothing at all 
in the ear or without a 
head band or pressure. A 
totally different and 


revolutionary method. 


OYeowtiom INTERNATIONAL 


95-25 149TH STREET e 


Home Office and Factory 


JAMAICA 1, N. Y. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lip Reading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 212 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 


Lip Reading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 
Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Phone, Harrison 114 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
Individual Instruction 
Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. 


Speech 


Fort Worth, Texas 
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that she has done so well. The principal 
of the school feels that Louise has added 
so much to the school that he plans to 
admit at least one deaf child per class next 
year. Louise is the youngest child I know 
personally in New York to enter a school 
for the hearing. It seems to me, though I 
may be greatly mistaken, that in this large 
city containing such fine schools for the 
deaf, experimenting in attending hearing 
schools occurs more rarely than in places 
where schools for the deaf are less good. 
Though Louise has what was formerly con- 
sidered no usable hearing, she has been 
wearing an aid since she was four and 
having special lessons 3 or 4 times a week 
which she has continued this winter. The 
result is that she is aware of all gross 
sounds which are of practical value and 
understands a certain amount of speech 
through hearing alone, while her voice 
quality is unusually natural for a child 
with ber hearing loss. She and other very 
deaf children at Susie’s school who really 
benefit from using an aid have finally con- 
vinced me of the role it can play. Susie 
doesn’t enjoy hers yet, but perhaps in time 
it will become useful to her. We have had 
our radio-victrola wired for microphone 
and earphones. 


—RMrkrs. G. P., New York 


Mental Competence 

(Continued from page 408) 
of these difficulties diminish or disappear 
in the presence of the highly skilled ex- 
aminer. Our greatest problem probably 
still lies in the measuring devices which 
we have at our disposal. It is quite likely 
that the deaf child is normal mentally if 
his abilities are measured by tests that do 
not demand the use of language in either 
the directions or the response. Most evi- 
dence indicates that he is retarded in 


scholastic achievements when compared 
with hearing children. 

Language is the major tool for all men- 
tal processes. Most scientists give it the 
credit for establishing the superiority of 
the human race over the rest of the animal 


The child who is deaf from 


kingdom. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 


ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 
TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational 
features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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How to get a 


TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIER 


Just ask your 
Bell Telephone 
Business Office 
for a demonstration. 
Or arrange to 
have one installed 
on trial. 

Our supply is now adequate 
to meet current demands. 


K ror persons with impaired hearing who want 
louder telephone reception. Can be used with 
any telephone. Has volume control and cutoff 
switc». There is a small monthly charge. 


INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIP READING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as “A Best Hearing Aid” 
ENID LOFCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 


Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 

The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lip Reading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25c¢ postage 
The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 

342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manuel for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


SHOULD THE DEAF INTERMARRY? 
Bell, Alexander Graham: 


Graphical Studies of Marriages of the Deaf. $2.00 

Marriage: An Address to the Deaf... 100 
Gruver, E. A.: 

Inheritance of Deafness______........-------------.-.--..... -10 


VOLTA BUREAU, 1537 35TH ST., WASH. 7, D. C. 
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birth or early age may go for years with- 
out even realizing that there is such a thing 
as language. 

Perhaps in the future we may be able 
to devise techniques that will enable us 
to measure within the deaf individual fac- 
tors similar to the verbal factors which we 
measure in the hearing and which are so 
vital in our estimations of abstract intelli- 
gence. I have long been intrigued with the 
thought-processes of the deaf before 
language is acquired. All too little is 
known about this area, and of course one 
can appreciate the difficulty of obtaining 
valid information. 

No doubt the thought-processes of the 
deaf child resemble those of the infant who 
has not developed language; yet there is 
a vast difference since the mental poten- 
tiality of a deaf youngster several years of 
age would be much greater than that of 
the infant. Imagery no doubt plays an im- 
portant role. But imagery in many in- 
stances would of its very nature slow up 
the thought process. (If this be true, one 
again would recognize the fallacy of speed 
tests standardized on hearing individuals. ) 

The thinking of the hearing individual is 
almost entirely in terms of language. In 
fact, once language is acquired it is almost 
impossible to think in any other way. Per- 
haps, if we knew more about it, some type 
of measuring instrument could be devised 
for the deaf which would give us differen- 
tiations in this ability from individual to 
individual. Certainly, such a supplemen- 
tary measuring instrument would add to 
our understanding of the mental compe- 
tency of this group. 


Holland 
(Continued from page 405) 
I am unaware of the actual conditions 


prevailing in the American Societies for the 7 


Hard of Hearing, but regret to observe that 
the interest our Dutch members have taken 


in the activities so far, apart from a few) 
favorable exceptions, may be put down to J 
a minimum. Our local and general meet-4 


ings, festivities, parties and _ rallies are 
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NO HEARING 


need sell for more than $75 


I BELIEVE NO HEARING AID NEED SELL FOR MORE THAN 
$75.00. HERE IS WHY: 


EVEN WITH PRESENT HIGH COSTS OF LABOR AND MATERIALS, 
IF ZENITH WISHED TO SELL A HEARING AID AT $200 (WHICH 
WE DON'T) WE WOULD NOT, EVEN WITH OUR ENORMOUS 
FACILITIES AND THE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS WE SPEND IN OUR 
| RADIO LABORATORIES ON RESEARCH, KNOW HOW TO BUILD IT 
BETTER THAN OUR SENSATIONAL NEW MINIATURE $75.00 
: INSTRUMENT, NOR DO WE KNOW WHERE TO OBTAIN OR HOW TO 
USE MORE EFFICIENT MATERIALS. 


THE BETTER HEARING AID HAS BEEN BUILT——AND ZENITH 


) 
HAS BUILT IT. 
) Cf fp 
; E. F. McDONALD, Jr., President, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
st 
sf A Revolutionary New THE 
e 

4 |}|GUARANTEED Hearing Aid 
h- ~and now Zenith—world famous makers of Television, Radio U 
0 and FM offers you their new “Miniature” Guaranteed Hear- A 
ing Aid at $75. Small—light—powerful, economical and clear. 
n- Try it in your own home under our 10-day return privilege. out 7 

_ “No-Receiver-Button in the ear.”’ Device available if hear- effiree fe 
fo loss permits. Iclenc 
i Purchase or inquire from an Authorized Zenith Hearing OUR 

—or write the factory for complete information a ivi r 
dealer list. m Privilege). 10d 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 951 

5801 DICKENS AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 

ns 
; Zenith Radie Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 951 
he 5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, 
at @ Please send me free, details and complete descriptive literature (including time payment 
en i plan) and list of local dealers | may contact on the new $75 Zenith “Miniature.” 
to 

information 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $2.00 
Per Set $6.00 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 


with manual $13.50 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths ___ $10.00 
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frequently attended by a fraction not ex- 
ceeding 20 percent of the total membership, 

As an active member of the Committee, 
this indifference has worried me a great 
deal, and I shall not leave a stone unturned 
in endeavouring to bring about a radical 
change for the better in this respect. | 
daresay that every subject dealt with and 
every word spoken at our gatherings is of 
paramount importance to all with defec- 
tive hearing, young or old, rich or poor, 
male or female. Shall I succeed in my 
strenuous efforts to stimulate the activities 
of our members? Although I feel at times 
that I have undertaken an arduous task, 
I shall carry on energetically. 

Should anyone of my readers be in- 
terested in correspondence with a fellow- 
worker in Holland, please do not hesitate 
to approach me. I shall be pleased to put 
you in touch with the proper person in my 
country—which, by the way (and _ this 
should be well borne in mind), is not mere- 
ly a land of windmills and wooden shoes! 


Molly Mather 
(Continued from page 404) 


ceiving skilled help. The sisters have had 
to learn half a dozen different techniques, 
but they are doing a magnificent job. Sis- 
ter Joan is a thoroughly composed and 
very alive person who would know exact- 
ly what to do if she were set down in the 
middle of China, and would not only gain 
something from the experience herself, but 
would find a lot of Chinese people to help 
during the first twenty-four hours of her 
stay. 

A friend from New Jersey spent that 
night with me at the hotel, and as her boy 
friend wanted to take us to Hoboken for 
dinner, that is where we went. It seemed 
to me ironic, when I had only two even- 
ings in New York after two years away 
from it, to have to spend one of them in 
Hoboken, but it turned out very well after 
all. Whatever its individual lack of 
charm, Hoboken supplies a matchless view 
of the New York skyline, and looking 
across the water, I remembered my first 
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“One of our old customers after two minutes’ 


trial ordered two! 


*Report from one western sales 
outlet. 


This is the actual size of the 
new Tiny-MYTE Paravox Hear- 
ing Aid. 


New Tiny-MYTE PARAVOX AMAZES MANY 


Among those who know Hearing Aids this new Paravox 
Hearing Aid is acclaimed as outstanding in performance. 


The recent first public viewing of the new Tiny-MYTE 
again convinced us that quality performance is the first 
and biggest “must” in a hearing aid. The Tiny-MYTE 
has-a performance supreme. 


It has amazed many by its clear tone, its quiet easy 
natural performance. There are a number of instances 
where hearing aid users have openly pronounced this 
extremely small hearing help as “the best.” 


Operated by two small batteries, enclosed in a case of 


attractive beauty, here is an instrument that is easy to IT’S THE CASE—of a case within a bar 
conceal, simple o e onomi 7 Unique among hearing aids, Paravox has a 
pl and ec cal, plastic chassis shell with compartments for 
vital parts. This produces extreme re- 
For those who use a hearing aid, we say, “Try it and sistance against shock, assures greater dur- 
see.” For others who are contemplating their first hear- 
j “ , tu 
ing aid, bet say, Try the Tiny-MYTE, let it prove to is zine-carbon penlite type, available every- 
you that with it you may again hear well. where. 


For Full Information about the New Tiny-MYTE, write Doris Foster, who will mail literature in plain 
wrapper, and inform you as to the nearest Paravox sales outlet. 


PARAVOX, INC. 2056 E. 4th Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 

535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

578 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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sight of New York from the same vantage 
point when I was seventeen. At that time 
all railways ended in Hoboken or Jersey 
City, and passengers were ferried to Man- 
hattan. The lights coming across the water 
were miraculous, even then, when the Flat. 
iron Building was still a recent miracle. 

And we drove to Weehawken and saw 
the park where Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton fought their duel, and where the 
stone over which Hamilton tripped to his 
doom is still exhibited. And we came back 
on the ferry, just as on that first evening, 
many years ago. 

The next day I made my usual pilgrim- 


age to the Cloisters, and another to the — 
Museum of Modern Art, where I saw 7 


another completely modern house. 
My last day I spent mostly with Pauline 
Ralli, who took me to lunch and to see the 


new United Nations Building, now near- — 


ing completion. It seemed to me unneces- 


sarily ugly. The unattractiveness of the ~ 
site seemed to demand some sort of attrac- ~ 
tiveness in the building, but there just isn’t © 
any. It is, I think, the ugliest building in ~ 


New York. 
At 10:30 Daylight Time, I was at La 


Guardia Field, going aboard a TWA Con- 7 
stellation for Los Angeles; and the next 7 


ten hours were, like all overnight flights 


to me, largely an endurance test. But I — 
had all those fine memories stored up, of © 


all those fine trips and fine talks, and for 
once I was almost glad to be facing toward 
the West. 
Sincerely yours, 
MATHER. 


No Training School 
(Continued from page 401) 


There are fine young men and women who 
would make excellent teachers and who 
could staff the Negro schools efficiently if 
they could get training. 

This “report” is a presentation of facts 
concerning some of our deaf children. 
Their education is inadequate because 
there is no training school for Negro 
teachers. 
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Now you 
the 


@ The Famous “Eveready” “A” Battery 
No. 100SE is New, Improved! 
Better than Ever! 


@ People who use hearing aids 12 to 16 hours a day say they get up to 25% 
longer service-life with this new “Eveready” “A” battery! “Light-duty” users 
(2 to 4 hours a day) report amazing, new economy. 

The improved “Eveready” “A” battery No. 1005E gives you a new-found 
clarity of tone and quality of reception. All adds up to better battery service 
for you. That’s the score! Ask your dealer for this new and improved 
“Eveready” “A” battery today! 


The registered trade-mark “Eveready” distinguishes products of 
NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, HE ARI NG- AID BATTERIES 


Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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You'd Never 
Guess I’m 


HARD or 


don’t notice 
I use a hear- 
ing aid. That 
is because I 
wear the new Beltone Phantomold. 
Thanks to this wonderful invention, 
NO BUTTON SHOWS IN MY EAR!” 
The compact one-unit Beltone is so 
tiny—yet gives amazing clarity and 
wer. The nearest thing to natural 
earing. Get all the amazing facts 
about this electronic 
“miracle.” Mail coupon 
today for valuable FREE 
booklet. 


MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, III. 


| 

| 

| Please send me in a plain wrapper your 
FREE Booklet that tells how the deaf 

| can HEAR AGAIN—without a button 
showing in the ear. No obligation. 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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A Leader 
(Continued from page 400) 


youngster calls in tearfully to say that he 
has been missed, but we always send some- 
one to bring him in. 

“Yes. I walk miles every day, rain or 
shine. There’s lots of territory to be coy- 
ered to keep track of my children, and 
there’s a lot of shopping to do for them. 
But it’s good for me to keep busy. I have- 
n't called a doctor in four years, and I 
never felt better in my life. 

“I’m planning now to give up my home, 
so that I can give full time to my work 
with the children.” 


Sources of Help 
(Continued from page 398) 


guidance clinic for parents and children. 

The Federal Rehabilitation Service and 
the State and Territorial Services were 
established to aid the physically handi- 
capped with employment problems, and 
their contacts with educational institutions 
make them a valued source of referral. 

Motion pictures, some silent and some 
with sound tracks, are an ever increasing 
source of public information. The Volta 
Bureau has a ten-cent pamphlet which lists 
at least two dozen films for speech and 
hearing instruction. Two of these, “Betty” 
and “Eyes That Hear,” have been shown 
before teachers, parents, nurses, medical 
students, civic clubs and other groups in 
all parts of the United States. The former 
shows a preschool child being taught at 
home; the latter was made at the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf in New York City 
and depicts many phases of life in a resi- 
dential school. These films may be bor- 
rowed from the Volta Bureau. 

Any child with a hearing loss of twenty 


‘decibels or more needs help. With doctors, 


clinics of many types, schools and other 
institutions, books, magazines, and films 
all pointing the way, the hearing handi- 
capped child should be able to move for- 
ward steadily at a pace that more and more 
approaches the rate of promotion for hear- 
ing children. 
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Model 1-2 
PROFESSIONAL TYPE 
Auditory Training Unit 
with GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION 


és a@ WARREN FIRST! 


SEE AND HEAR THIS AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT BEFORE MAKING A SELECTION 


] It is a professional unit that meets 

every requirement in the teaching 
and rehabilitation of the profoundly 
deaf and the hard-of-hearing. 


2 It is calibrated to evaluate residual 
hearing. 


It is flexible in that it will accom- 

modate from ONE to TWENTY 
students without additional amplifica- 
tion where high intensity level is re- 
quired. 


It is a unit which closely matches 

the functions of the normal human 
ear, protecting it against all uncomfort- 
able, loud extraneous sounds. This as- 
sures proper speech patterns in the 
building of our memory bank. 


Microphone sensitivity control com- 

bined with the magic “eye” com- 
pression indicator, allows the teacher to 
lower her voice, and to produce normal 
speech patterns under RELAXED con- 
ditions. —-AS THEY HEAR SO SHALL 
THEY SPEAK! 


You may ask— What is “Gated Com- 
pression Amplification”? Briefly, it is a 
new electronic circuit development in 
which the elements of speech are ampli- 
fied to a predetermined amplitude; main- 
taining proper relationship between the 
various elements of speech. This enables 
the building of rhythmical sound and 
speech patterns. 


Wire, Phone or Mail 


Your Sound & Hearing Problems to us. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c¢ extra for each 
imsertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 


WANTED: Primary Oral Teacher for the deaf. Dallas 
Pilot Institute for the Deaf, 4909 Cedar Springs, 
Dallas 4, Texas. 


TEACHER trained in special education is ready to 
teach anywhere. Will accept position in any teaching 
category. M.Ed. degree. Box M-25, Volta Review. 
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GROUP SPEECH DRILL GAMES 


FOR LOWER AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
BY THOMAS H. POULOS 
All material, including games, adaptable for speech reading 
and auditory training, particularly sound discrimination. 
$1.50 POSTPAID 


Order from: T. H. Poulos, Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Flint, Michigan 


THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehensive 


work available on the teaching of speech 
to the deaf. 
Price $3.00 plus 12c for postage and 
handling 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 — 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 


By Edith Fitzgerald 


An important and much-needed book, 
reissued in response to popular 


demand 
Plus 10 cents for postage and handling 
$3.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Compiled by Joun A, FERRALL 


Insufficient Funds: A_ colored boy who 
came from the South to take a job in New York 
would send part of his pay each month to a small 
bank in his home town. He had been doing this 
for more than a year, when he had a chance to 
take a little vacation trip. He had a friend cash 
a check for him on this little Southern bank, 
and was horrified when the friend came in later 
to tell him the check had been returned stamped 
“Insufficient Funds.” He wrote an indignant let- 
ter to his friend in the Southern bank. He re- 
ceived a prompt reply. “Dear Mose,” it read, 
“when we stamp a check ‘Insufficient Funds,’ it 
don’t mean you got insufficient funds; it means 
we is.” 


Manners: The teacher called the little boy 
to her desk. “I’m ashamed of you, Tommy,” she 
said, in a low voice. “You came away from home 
without washing your face after breakfast. What 
would you say if I came here with egg and jam 
all around my mouth?” “Nothing,” declared 
Tommy, positively. “I’d be too polite.” 


Wasted Effort: Patricia, aged seven, was 
watching her mother smooth cold cream over her 
face. “What’s that for, mother?” she asked. 
“Why, it’s to make me beautiful,” smiled Mother. 
After the cold cream had been removed with 
tissue, Patricia looked at her mother sadly and 
remarked, “It didn’t work, did it, Mother?” 


Confidence: When a sewing course was in- 
troduced into little Tommy’s class, he refused to 
execute a single stitch, deeming the exercise be- 
neath the dignity of a nine-year-old gentleman. 
“But George Washington sewed,” pleaded the 
teacher, “and he was a brave soldier. Do you 
consider yourself better than George Washing- 
ton?” “I don’t know,” responded Tommy. “Time 
will tell.” 


Diagnosis: The young girl was holding forth 
on her matrimonial ideals. “My ideal husband,” 
she declared, “must be a strong silent man, full 
of grit, and able to bear the heat and burden of 
the day without flinching; one who will not hear 
a word said about me, and who wil! not utter 
an unkind word himself.” 

“T guess she’ll have to look up a deaf and 
dumb coal heaver,” murmured one of the listeners 
to her friend. 


What? The automobile tourist stopped beside 
the fence and called out to the farmer working 
in the field: “Hello, friend! Can you tell me 
where I could get some gas?” “Hey?” asked 
the farmer, putting his hand behind his ear. “No, 
no; not hay—gas. Can’t you see I’m driving an 
automobile, not a horse?” 
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